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30,526,000,000 ft. board measure, and for hardwood
8,632,000,000 ft. board measure, that is to say, a total
of 39,158,000,000 ft. board measure. With the rapidly
increasing population, the home demand for timber is
naturally rising at a corresponding rate, and in some
parts of the country the sources of supply have already
become depleted. For instance, in the eastern and middle
States the lumber industry is decadent, whilst in the south
it is probably now at its zenith. It would appear that
the only field for future development lies' on the Pacific
side, in which region there has of late years been an
immense increase of lumber production. Writing on
this subject Mr. F. Tiffany observes that high prices
having acted as a deterrent and lessened the demand,
the immediate fear of absolute exhaustion of the forests
is minimized, but that none the less there exists a real
need for the conservation of the existing forests and for
reafforestation wherever possible.
As a general rule, it may be taken that preservative
treatment should only be applied to such woods as are
not in themselves resistant to decay, so as to render wood
available which otherwise would be useless, and which
can be obtained at a low price as compared with durable
species. Wood to fie treated should be of such a character
as to receive impregnation at least through the sap-wood,
and when the heart-wood cannot be impregnated it should
be in itself resistant to decay. Only perfectly sound
timber, free from defects, should be treated.
The beginning of wood preservation, at least on an
extensive scale, in this country dates from the initiation
and growth of the principal railway systems, which soon
created a demand for some efficient process for the pre-
servation of timber, primarily for a variety of uses, but
latterly more especially for the treatment of railway ties or